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Now is the Time! 
PROVIDE FOR THE WANTS OFM@HE MIND, AS WELL AS THE 
Bapy. 

Farmers! The season of long evenings and leis- 
ure hours has again arrived. You have toiled man- 
fully through the long months of summer, and by the 
blessing of Providence have provided liberally for the 
bodily wants of yourselves and families; and now it be- 
comes you to reflect that you have another and still high- 
er duty that you owe to yourselves, to your country, and 
to your God. The Creator has given you INTELLECT, and 
moral fatulties that should be cultivated and provided 
with food. 

The minp is the crowning attribute of man; and in pro- 
portion as 1T is enlarged and improved, does he elevate 
himself and his race in the scale of being. Shall then the 
rarmers of this favored land, with all the advantages they 
possess, be contented with their intellectual condition, 
and claim no higher praise than to be called the “bone and 
sinew’’ of the country—thus placing themselves og a 
level with the ox that draws the plow? Forbid it, farm- 
ersof Ouro! Resolvé now to commence the work of pro- 
viding a harvest for the mind. Look around you, also, 
and see what can be done for the mental and moral ele- 
vation of your neighbors. Encourage them to join you 
in the noble effort at self improvement. 

Let newspapers, books and periodicals of the best kinds, 
be multiplied amongst you, and instead of dozing away 
the precious evening hours in the chimney corner, let: 
your leisure time be occupied in. useful reading. Then 
let the sociaL LIBRARY be established in the neighborhood, 
by means of which a taste for reading will be excited, and 
an abundance of mental food be provided for all, at little 
expense to each. And in connection with the library, 
let a FARMERS’ CLUB be organized; with its weekly 
meetings in winter, and monthly in summer, for social 
intercourse and discussion upon all subjects of general 
interest and utility. 

Does any one say “this can’t be done in my neghbor- 
hood—the farmers are so destitute of enterprise and a cis- 
position to improve.’? We answer, you don’t know that.it 
can’t be done until the experiment has been faithfully 
tried. We have seen whole neighborhoods of sluggish 
minds completely revolutionized by the efforts of one or 
two active spirits. But the work cannot be done ina 
day—perhaps not in a year; but it can be done, and you, 
reader, can have a large share in the noble work if you 
have the disposition. Look around and see if thére are 
not YOUNG MEN whose minds can be fired with noble pur- 
poses, and enlist them in the good work. Mount your 
horse and go and visit your neighbors, and tell them the 
desires you feel; and, our word for it, you will soon hear 
the response from many a willing heart, “lead on, we'll 
follow.” 

Now 18 THE TIME, also, to commence a new and more 
Vigorous effort to extend the circulation of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator—than whieh, in our opinion, there can be found 
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no better ELEVATOR, to operate on the mass of farming 
minds. Let an efficientagent be found who (for a com- 
pensation from us,) will agree to canvass your township 
or county, and urge every farmer to subscribe. Where 
this is done effectually, this year, there will be little 
trouble another year, in rousing the young farmers espe- 
cially, to attempt further means of improvement. 

The State Legislature will soon assemble, and a favor- 
able opportunity will be offered for sending us remittan- 
ces for new subscriptions. We respectfully ask the 
members-eleet to remind their neighbors of this; and 
bring us as many names as possible. Those of our read- 
ers, too, who desire complete volumes as PrEmiuMs, should 
begin early to obtain new subscriptions, or new payments 
from old ones. 

Back Volumes. 

We have on hand a good supply of vols. 1 and 2, neat- 
ly done up in printed covers, suitable for sending by mail. 
The price is 75 cts. each. A copy of either volume will 
be sent as a premium to those who send names and pay- 
ment ($6,) for eight subscribers for the coming year. 





Seven New Cherries. 
Ralsep From seep, sy Dr. J. P. Kirrianp, or Cieve- 
LAND OuIO. 

Onto is fast becoming famous for the production of 
new and superior fruits. Our seedling varieties of Ap- 
ples, Peaches and Strawberries are taking the highest | 
rank among the most approved kinds originated in other | 
States or in Europe. And now we have the satisfaction 
of adding to the list no less than seven excellent new 
varieties of Cuerries.- For this valuable contribution 
to our fruit gardens, and to the honor of Western horti- 
culture, the public are indebted to that eminently scien- 
tifie cultivator, Pror. J. P. Kiernanp, of Cleveland. 
May he long live to enjoy’the fruits of his labors! 

b The following discriptions of Dr. Kirtland’s new 
cherries, are copied from Downings, Horticulturist, and 
were furnished for that work by Mr. Elliot, to whom has 





been committed the work of propagating and dissemina- 
ting these fruits, as will be seen by the card of Dr. K. on 
our advertising page. From our knowledge of Mr. El- 
liot, we think this wok could not have been committed 
to better hands, and we have the fullest confidence in his 
judgment and the accuracy of his discripiion 


From the Horticulturist. 

Mr. Exiorr has left with us, for publication, the fol- 
lowing descriptions of the new seedling cherries origina- 
ted by Dr. Kirtianp, the most successful amateur culti- 
vator in northern Ohio. They are compared by faithful 
outlines, made from average specimens of the fruit ; and 
both descriptions and outlines are the result of two sea- 
sons’ observations of the varieties in a bearing state. 

Dr. Kirtianp’s collection embraces most of the finest 
old European sorts, and from his critical observation, 
and the fact that the following new sorts have been se- 
lected by himself and Mr. Ex.iorr from a great number 
of seedlings of considerable merit, we may be safely al- 
lowed tovanticipate that they will prove an important ad- 
dition to our list of valuable standard che It will 
be observed, that among these are sorts remarkable for 
very early and late maturity —Ep. Horrticutrvrist. 


Dear Sir:—I have the pleasure of forwarding to you 
outlines and descriptions of seven seedling eherries, origi- 
nated by Professor Kirtianp of this place. They have 
borne very excellent crops for two seasons’past, and we 
have com them with all the leading foreign and native 
sorts, cannot but rank them among the best, We 
have, among the 8, many equal to Black Heart ; 
but as we do not considera new variety, merely equal to 
that fruit, as one amy longer worthy of attentions we 
shall nothing of such seedlings. From about two 
handrél seedling trees, we find about thirity which, in 
the quality of their fruit, will not, we think, rank below 
Black Heart. Out of these thirty, taking Elton as a 
standard, we find seven or eight that we think are truly 
superior. For the present, I will offer to the attention of 











our readers the seven following, raised by Professor 
LAND, from the seeds of ho ligienn. 
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1. Rockrort Brcarreav.—- 
Fruit large, round, heart shap- 
ed; colour, when fully ripe, a 
most beautiful light, clear, deep 
red, shaped into a delicate pale 
amber coloured ground, with 
occasional spots like the Napo- 
7 leon Bigarreau, but not so nu- 
. merous. Flesh of a rather yel- 
lowish tinge, firm, juicy and 
sweet, with a rich flavor, supe- 
rior we think, to any variety in 
cultivation. It ripens, at least, 
two weeks earlier than the Na- 
poleon Bigarreau. Pit, oblong 
oval. Tree of strong upright 
growth. 
2. Creveranp Bicarreau — 
This excellent fruit has the 
merit of being among the first 
of its class to ripen. It is at 
full re sag with the Black 
Tartarian, while its parent, the 
Old Bigarreau, ripens nearly 
two weeks later. ['ruit of the 
largest size, considerably like 
that of the Bigarreau, regular 
in-form, rounded heart-shaped, 
marked by a broad deep suture 
half way round. Colour, 
bright, clear, delicate red, on 
amber-yellow ground. Stalk 
tolerably. stout about an inch 
andahalflong,curved. Flesh, 
pale yellowish white, firm, jui- 
cy, sweet, with the rich flavor 
of the Elton. Pit small, 
> 
3. Onto Beavry.—A_ heart 
cherry. This is really a most 
beautiful fruit. It is as large as 
Napoleon tigarreau, with the 
superiority of being tender- 
fleshed, and ripening ten days 
. earlier—Fruit large, oval, flat- 
tened, heart--shape.—-Colour, 
dark. red on a pale red grownd, 
somewhat marbled. Stalk long, 
14 inches, rather stout and set 
in a deep open cavity. Flesh 
white, very tender, delicate, jui- 
cy, withafineflavor. Pit small 
oval, roundish-oblong, with a 
sharp edge round its center. 
Ripe about the 5th of June. 


4. Tut Docror.— 
This fine new sort is 
one of the earliest of 
cherries, and one of 
the best. It very 
much resembles the 
American Heart, but 
ripens two weeks ear- 
lier than that cherry. 
The tree isspreading, 
of moderate growth, 
the leaves narrow, 
bears in clusters, and 
is very productive. A 
Heart cherry. Fruit 
as large as rican 
Heart. Form roun- 


dish heart-shape. Su- 


ture extends quite 


round the fruit —Co- 
lour light yellow and 
red, beautifully blen- 
and mottled. Stalk an inch and a half long, neither 
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slender nor stout, set in a round, regular cavity. Flesh. 
white, juicy, tender, sweet, and of a delightful flavor. 
Ripe first of June. 


5. Kirtuann’s Mary.—A high 
flavored fruit, as large as the Na- 
poleon Bigarreau, ripening with 
the Elton, more hardy and easy 
of culture than. the latter is with 
us here, and equal in other res- 
pects. A bigarreau cherry. Fruit 
large, roundish heart-shape, — 
regular.—Colour light and dar 
red, deeply marbled on a yellow 
ground—the dark red preponder- 
ating. Stalk an inch and a quar- 
ter ton inch and a half long, 
sligetly curved, moderately stout. 
Flesh light yellow, half tender, 
rich, juicy, sweet and high fla- 
vored. Ripens in medium sea- 
sous with the Elton. 





6. Exxiorr’s Favorite.—This cher- 
ry is certainly as beautiful as the cele- 
brated Belle de Choisy, and it is larger, 
equally delicate in flavor and texture. 
The tree resembles the American Heart 
and isa strong grower. It ripensa few 
days later than the latter variety. A 
Heart cherry. ‘Size medium, form 
round, very regular, slightly compress- 
ed. Stalk of medium length, from an 
inch and a balf to two inches, inserted 
ina regular even cavity. Coloura pale 
amber yellow, with a bright carmine 
red cheek marbled. Flesh pale amber 
colour, transparent, tender, exceeding- 
ly delicate, juicy and sweet, witha fine 
high flavor. Pitsmall, angular, smooth 
and regular on the surface. 


7. Late Bicarreav.— 

This must prove a valua- 

ble late variety since it is, 

as large as the Bigarreau, 

and as late as Downer’s 

Tate. In character it 

embraces the Bigarreau 

and » partaking 

apparently of each. The 

stalk is inserted like the 

Dawnton, while it is 

broad like the Bigarreau. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart- 

shape. Colour a rich 

yellow ound, with a 

bright red cheek, or fre- 

quently the red covering 

nearly the whole surface; 

occasionally it is blooched 

or mottled. Stalk pretty 

uniformly an inch and a 

half long, inserted in a deep, open, regular cavity. 

Flesh yellowish, firim, juicy, rich, and of agreeable fla- 

vor. Pit rathersmall, quite round, surface pretty smooth 
and regular. 

You will observe, that I send you this account, fully 
conceding that, although the list \of fine cherries is, per- 
haps, less extended than that of any other like valuable 
fruit, it is hardly worth while to notice any new ones, 
and certainly not to cultivate them, unless they possess 
superior qualities. It is questioned by some-of us in this 
section of Ohio, whether a seedling of cur own, alike val- 
uable with any foreign variety, is not more valuable as 
being more hardy for cultivation here. This, as well as 
the fact that the two varieties just described of earlier 
maturity than the standard sorts which they most resem- 
ble, seem to me to render them well worthy the atten- 
tion of the pomologist. ' 

' Very truly yours, 
F 


Take Erie Nursery, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1847. 





FarnrieLp Peacues.—A letter received. some time 
since from Mr. Fahnestock, of Lancaster, says: 


“Speaking of large peaches, permit me to state, that 
= John '’. — bass Melacaton tree, which had 
is season a go crop @ ne peaches, amon 
which were specimens ceeneatie| 14 inches in penuatens 
ence. ‘The original tree frem which this tree was propa- 
gated, was purchased some years ago from Prince’s nurs- 
ery at Flushing, N. Y. Mr. Siffard has.a seedling yel- 
low cling, resembling the lemon, which bore some speci- 
mens measuring, I believe, 12 inches or over, and of ex- 

cellent flavor.’’ 











From‘the Albany Cultivator. 
On Breeding Horses--No. 3. 

As there have been but few examples of systematic 
horse breeding in this country, I am under the necessity 
of making frequeht reference to the’ English practices.— 
The course which has been pursued there, may be ex- 

cted to produce similar results here, so far as it is fol- 
owed, especially as our horses have been chiefly. derived 
from various descriptions of English stock. 

It is generally admitted that no description of horse is 
better calculated for light carriages en the road, than the 
hunter, as he existed in his truest form and best charac- 
ter. To describe the hunter,” says Prof. Low, “is to 
describe a well-formed horse, in which exists that harmony 
of parts which consists with the best exercise of the pow- 
ers of the animal, The perfect English hunter is beyond 
a question the finest variety of horse that exists in any 
country, combining in a happier proportion than the race 
horse, the lightness of the horses. of the warmer regions, 
with the strength of the ancient racers of Europe. If we 
compare the hunter in his conformation, with the race 
horse, we shall find him inferior in the characters which 
indicate the power of speed, but far excelling in those 
which show the adaptation of the animal to useful ser- 
vices.” 

The hunter is used in England not only for the chase, 
but for the saddle, for military purposes, as chargers, and 
for the lighter carriages. Prof. Low shows wherein the 
characteristics of the hunter should differ from those of 
the race horse, ‘The hunter,” he says, ‘“‘should possess 
a good fore end, that he may pass safely along the rough 
surface over which he is urged, and over the obstacles 
which he encounters. The low fore end and elevated 
hind quarters, which are suited to the power of rapid pro- 

ression over a smooth surface, would, in the hunter, be 
inconsistent with safety; and the tendency to ewe neck, 
which in the short and violent gallop of the course is ad- 
missible, would in the case_ of the hunter, be inconsistent 
with sensitiveness to the rein. The neck of the hunter 
should be sufficiently muscular, and his chest just so 
broad as to indicate strength without heaviness The 
long stride of the racer not being required in the hunter, 
he should possess the conformation which indicates 
strength in the dorsal and lumbar regions, that is, he 
rato be well ribbed home, and have the back moderate- 
y short.” 

Mr. Youatt says—the body [of the hunter] should be 
short and compact compared with that of the race horse, 
that he may not in his gallop take too extended a stride. 
This would be a serious disadvantage in a long day and 
with a heavy rider, from the stress-on their pasterns, and 
more so when going over clayey, poached ground. The 
compact, short-strided horse, will almost skim the sur- 
face, while the feet of the longer reached animal will sink 
deep, and he will wear himself out in his efforts to dis- 
engage himself. Every horseman knows how muc 
more enduring is a short-bodied horse in climbing hills, 
although perhaps not quite as much so’in descending 
them. This is the secret of suiting the race horse to his 
course, and unfolds the appareut mystery of a decidedly 
superior horse on a flat and straight course, being often 
beaten by a little horse, with far shorter stride'on uneven 
ground, and with several turnitgs.” 

Compare these remarks with inose which describe the 
characteristics of the race horse. 

“The race horse has been cultivated fora particular 
end, and the purpose of the breeders has been to call forth 
in the highest degree those characters which indicate the 
power of rapid motion. These purposes have been ful- 
filled, and the form of the animal answers the conditions 
required. * * * His length is greater than consists 
with perfect beauty, the power of speed having been 
sought for in a higher degree than that of strength and 
endurance. His legs are longer and his trunk smaller than 
the eye indicates as strictly graceful,, _The length and 
depth of the hind-quarters, a point essential to the power 
of making long strides, are extended to the degree of ap- 
pearing disproportionate. The chest is narrow, and the 
fore-quarters light, a point likewise characteristic of speed. 
The neck is straight, rather than gracefully arched, and 
the ar, are very long and oblique.” - 

These points, although they indicate theadaptation of 
the animal to the pu for which he is destined, and 
in this respect furnish a striking example of the art of 
man in controlling the animal economy—clearly show 
that some of the valuable properties of the horse have 
been sacrificed. With a view to securing the object 
sought for, speed in the gallop, this may be to a certain 
extent justifiable. As is observed by Professor Low— 
“strength and the power of endurance may be sacrificed 
for the property of speed, and even soundness of consti- 
tution to the artificial uses to which we destine the ani- 
mal. Not only may these things be, but there is reason 
to infer that this unrivalled prelliehias already suffered 
deterioration.” “s . 

And how has the hunter, which we have seen, possesses 
arare combination of valuable qualities, been bred? The 
impression, I am aware is entertained by. some, that the 
hunter possesses no such distinctive characteristics as 
entitle him to be ranked in a separate class; in fact, it is 
not long since a gentleman, somewhat noted for his 
knowledge of “horse flesh,’ was heard to remark that 
hunters were never kept as stallions, and that mares in- 
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tended to breed them were always put to blood horses.— 
It is true that blood horses have often, but not invariably, 
resorted to in breeding hunters; and it seems to be equal- 
ly true as will be presently shown, that the infusion of 
this blood to too great a , has been one of the caus- 
es of the deterioration of the hunter in strength and con- 
stitution. © iz 

But in relation to the origin of the hunter, we are in- 
formed by Prof. Low, that the lighter and more agile 
horses of the warmer countries have been mixed in blood 
with the pre-existing races, so that the form of the latter 
has been moulded toa new standard. * * * The 
hunters have been mixed not only with one another, but 
with every other race which seem fitted to give the con- 
formation and characters required. “The horses of Spain, 
Italy, and Turkey, nay, of Barbary and Arabia, have 
been resorted to. * * * -The mixture of the blood of 
the race horse with that of horses designed for the chase, 
has been continually increasing; so that the characters of 
the modern hunter have been more and more approach- 
ing to those of the thorough bredhorse. Yeta great dis- 
tinction has hitherto existed, and ought still to be pre- 
served between them.”’ : 

To establish a race of horses of this description, is no 
easy thing, to be accomplished in a year or two; but a 
work requiring.a long course of systematic breeding, con- 
tinued through many generations.. The noble charac- 
teristics of the hunter, as he formerly existed, are not to 
be produced, as some appear to suppose, by a single cross 
of the blood horse with common mares—especially at 
this day, when, as we have seen, the blood horse (as a 
breed,) has lost many of those properties which formerly 
imparted value to the hunter, 

The diminution in England of hunters. of the old stan- 
dard, which has taken. place from causes to which I have 
before adverted, is regarded by many as a serious loss. 
Prof. Low’s observations on this point are worthy partic- 
ular attention, both as showing the great value of this 
description of horses, and the difficulty of producing a 
new stock of similar and uniform characteristics. ‘We 
may’be assured that the race of true hunters, if materially 
diminished or injured in their characters, will not without 
great difficulty be restored. A simple cross between a 
thorough-bred horse and a common mare, may produce a 
good individual, but this very different from that _progres- 
sive change by which a class of characters can be com- 
municated and rendered permanent, and a true breed 
formed.” 

But the old-fashioned hunter has of late given ptace in 
the hunting field to a horse of more blood—to one in fact, 
pomeniny the principal properties of the modern blood 

orse; and this is regarded by some as evidence that the 
blood horse is better adapted to laborious exercise than 
the hunter. Buta very different conclusion will be form- 
ed by a fair view of the whole case. We are told by 
British writers that the fashion of the chase has greatly 
changed—‘that it is now become a short and fiery gal- 
lop.”” To correspond with this change, a horse of differ- 
ent properties is chosen. Instead of the substantial kind 
of hunter, who could carry his rider and bear the fatigues 
of the chase for a whole day, a lighter animal, with inore 
speed for a short distance, but with far less strength and 
capacity for endurance, is used; so that two horses are 
now required to perform the work which one did before. 
Prof. Low informs us that—‘‘it is now common to have 
relays of horses, so that a sportsman may mount a fresh 
one when the first is exhausted.”’ Again, he observes, in 
regard to these changes in the fashion of thé chase,—“it 
is to be feared that refinement has been carried to its lim- 
its. The rapidity of the chase has been carried to a de- 
gree that assimilates to the sport of a race, animating, 
certainly, to the highest degree, bu: differing in the feel- 
ings which it excites, from the legitimate exercise of the 
hunting-field. The effect begins to be perceived in the 
character of the horses employed, which, in the great 
hunting counties, are manifestly tending to a lighter 
form than ought to characterize the hunter.’ 

Eavvs. 





German Corresronpent.—The following communi- 
cation is from a well informed German Agriculturist, 
who has been only two years in this country. He is in 
correspondence, with the editors of two agricultural jour- 
aals in Gerfnany, and it gives us pleasure to state that our 
readers may expect an occasional article from his pen, in 
relation to improvements or discoveries made in Germany, 
where, as.is well known, the aid of science and art has 
reper’ successfully employed in agriculture. Our 

will of course make allowance for any imperfec- 
tions in the style of friend Wallis’ communications, as 
his knowledge of our language is defective as yet:—Ep. 
Improvement in Feeding Cattle. 

Mr. Batenam:—I wish to suggest one improvement 
in the feeding of cattle in winter, which may prove val- 
uable to the farmers of our State, and which is gaining 
much favor in Germany; I mean the feeding of self-heat- 
ed [fermenting] food: I have seen the manner of doing 
it, and*the savi rosperous results of it in two 


: ng and P * . ® b) 
places in Europe; I found it practised in the Orphan’s 
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Institute of Langendorf, near Veissenfels, in Prussia, and 
afterwards on a large farm, belonging to Mr. Schock, in 
Girldengossa, near Leipzig, in Saxony, where I acted as 
overseer before coming into country. We had three 
boxes [or bins] of about one hundred and i cubic feet 
each; into which the food was jammed, after i g been 
prepared in the following manner: We took any kind of 
roots on hand, (as beets, carrots, turnips, &c.;) cut in 
slices by a vegetable cutter, and chaff, dry pods of rape, 
hay and straw, cut by a straw cutter; which ingredients 
are mixed well, and sprinkled with water, so as to have it 
ina moist condition. This mixture, after being jammed 
well in the box is covered tight and left till the third day, 
when it is fed to cattle three timesaday. The second 
day the second box is filled and taken out the third day, 
and soon. When taken out, this food has a pleasant 
odor, and developes a heat something like that of boiled 
food; and I can assure every farmer that* cattle like it 
very much, and keep in first rate condition on it, That 
it is a great saving, is clear from the fact that there is no 
such waste as will result from feeding uncut hay or straw, 
and this latter ingredient will be rendered much more nu- 
tritions and palatable by this operation. 


Lucas County=-Oak Openings. 

Now a few words in relation to our Lucas county, or 
lower Miami valley. There is here a large amount of 
wild land to be sold at very low prices, and improved 
farms on reasonable terms, besides we have good markets 
for all kinds of produce at Toledé and Maumee city.— 
The northern side of Maumee river is mostly sandy soil 
and rolling oak openings, with small prairies and marshes 
between. The south side level, heavy timbered land, with 
a pretty strong clay soil. 

The heavy-timbered clay soil is so well known to the 
farmers of Ohio, that I need not describe its qualities, but 
the oak openings, being less known or very often under- 
rated, I feel bound to exhibit their admirable qualities for 
raising any kind of grain,green food or garden productions. 
The soil. being warm, dry, and little exposed to damages 
by cold, is wonderfully fit for raising wheat; it never be- 
ing winter killed and always yielding a heavy grain.— 
Clover does very well, and I can say that I never saw 
better than that raised on this soil. If plowed deep, it will 
retain as much moisture as is necessary to insure a good 
growth in dry summers; and no land pays better for ma- 
nuring than this. The smallest quantity applied gives 
most wonderful results. When first broken up, this soil 
is only fit for potatoes, corn or wheat, yielding small 
crops. But the second year the yellow color of it changes 
into handsome brown, indicating the presence of dissolv- 
ed humus; and then it is fit for any kind of production, 
oes sure and large crops. Besides barn manure we 

ave found leached ashes to be of great value. Another 
advantage this soil offers is the small amount of labor re- 
quired for clearing and cultivatingit. The advantages of 
this country as I have described them are fast becoming 
known to eastern people; especially to farmers of the 
Empire State, who are coming in quite fast, buying and 

clearing large tracts of-these lands. 
Yours truly, Wm. Watuis. 

Near Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 1847. - 


Wheat and Chess=-=“Clean Seed.” 

Mr. BaTeHaM:—It is common now a days to write 
about Scott Taylor, &c., versus Santa Anna, and wheat 
versus cheat. For fear of raising a breeze I will avoid 
the former topic, and fire away on the latter. 
To define my position, 1 no more believe that wheat 
will turn to cheat than I “dinna what, ’’ and to support 
this position I will relate one or two facts: 
Last fall I was about sowing my wheat without any 
preparation—believing the seed to be.perfectly clean ; 
when my father advised me to brine and lime it in the 
usual way. Well, I did so, and when the brine was 
poured on I soon saw that I was deceived, for cheat ap- 
peared floating on the surface and was skimmed off, at 
the rate of about a pint and a half to the bushel of seed, 
which would have been sufficient to have stocked the 
ground pretty thoroughly. 
The Frost heaved my wheat out of the ground, and 
the fly ate it np, so that at harvest time there was neither 
wheat nor cheat, nor anything else except a few scatter- 
ing heads of rye—and these I feel sure didnot grow from 
the wheat, for I believe every thing brings forth “after 
its kind.” 
If the believers in transmutation will show what par- 
ticular portion or Kind of wheat grains turn to cheat— 
whether the plump or the shrunken, or the white caps, I 





may be induced to change | belief, but till then my 
motto will be, “ like produces like. ”” 
Respectfully, &e., - Paria. 
M. 
Youngstown, O., October, 1847. Stes 





Fexs.—Swarms should not be kept in a southern’ ex- 
posure during the winter. The bees are apt to be 
pan ot leave the hive, and thus become chilled and 
disabled from returning, before they are aware. Insum- 
mer they should not be exposed to the sun, but shaded. 

, * 


Sam why sm de hogs de most intelligent folks in do 





How to Relieve Choked Cattle. 
Mr. Barenam:—I have been paid tem fold for all that I 
ever expended in subscriptions for agricultural papers, by 
saying the life of a valuable ox that got choked with an 
app After trying all common remedies—such as run- 
ning a lads arm down the throat, also a black on 
whip, &c., without effect, I tried a plan that [ found re- 
commended in your Genesee Farmer for 1842, which is 
as follows : 
Take a smooth round stick, 2 inches in diameter, and 
12 or 15 inches long ; put it in the animals mouth, cross- 
wise, and fasten it there by a string tied around each end 
and to the horns, so as to keep the animal’s mouth wide 
open ; then let him loose in the yard, and in a short time 
the apple or other substance will come out. 
In this case the ox had been choked for more than an 
hour, before we tried this plan, and had become very 
much: bloated, so that he would unquestionably have 
soon died if we had not found this remedy. The apple 
came out in about 15 minutes after the stick was applied. 
I cannot explain the why or the wherefore of this reme- 
dy—but only give the facts. I wish you would publish 
this for the benefit of others, and to show how great ad- 
vantage may be derived from a single item in an agricul- 
tural paper. Respectfully, &c., 

Wa. Powers. 

Youngstown, O., October, 1847. 


[7 Wonder if friend Powers is careless about saving 


his agricultural papers, or thinks complete volumes of 
them are not worth the cost ?— Ep. 





Exhibition of Fruits in Columbiana County. 


A correspondent informs us that an exhibition of 
fruits and sale of fruit trees took place at Clarkson in 
Columbiana county, on the 8th ult., on which occasion 
about 700 fruit trees were sold by nurserymen present ; 
and the following varieties of fruits were exhibited by 
farmers and others of that neighborhood : 

By B, Hole—Holland Pippin, Cooper apple, one va- 
aay of wild Grapes. 

y R. Stock—Heckewalder, Rambo, Fall or Holland 
Pippin, Warren do., Red Romanite, Black do., Gray do., 
Red Vandevere, Yellow do., Pennock, Esopus Spitzen- 
burg, Jersey Winesap, Milan, Cook’s Green, Grindstone, 
Robinson apple. 

By Wm. Ashton.—Summer Pennock, Golden Gate, 
Bethlehemite, Lge Red Streak, N. T. Pippin, Eng- 
lish Spitzenburg, Monstrous Bellflower, Priestly or Clay 
Pippin, Switch Willow, Carmel Pear, (seedling 16 oun- 
ces,) Orange Quince. 

By John Marsh.—Shreve apple, R I. Greening E. 
Red Streak. 


ther Gere of Brunswick for 24 acres of corn yielding 
141 bushels per acre ; and also another lot by the same 
person, 24 acres, yielding 133 bushels per acre. This is 
pretty well for Medina—and willbe hard to beat by 
counties that boast of richer soil. 

Premium on Babies!—The report of the Medina 
county Society says: ‘Some of the members thought, 
under the saving clause, that children might be consid- 
ered appropriate articles on which to award premiums. 
Some displays were made, and it could be easily seen by 
every mother’s eye, that she expected a premium. On 
application for a committee of Ladies, a quorum could 
not be found that had not some to offer, or were not de- 
licate about giving their opinion, before the next Annual 
Fair, when they hope to have duly considered the mat- 
ter, and have an opinion ready.” 

Exscrion or Orricers.—The following are the offi- 
cers of the Medina Co. Ag. Society elected for the egsu- 
ing year: 

President, Ricuarp Warner, of Sharon. 

Vice President, Sern Horton, Medina, 

Secretary, J. T. Ainswortu, 

Treasurer, Henman CanFiewp, 
Managers.—Cicrro Pue.rs, Sharon; Josep Frron, 

Medina; Norman Curtiss, Sharon; J. S. Prrrcuarp, 
Liverpool; Henry Hosmer, Guilford. 

Delegate to State Board, E. A. Warner. 


“ 


6 


Clermont County. 


Exhibition of the Franklin Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, October 1st and 2d. 


The report in the Batavia Courier, states that the Ist 
day’s*exhibition, consisting of farm stock, implements, 
&c., was quite meagre, not creditable to the flocks and 
herds, nor the workshops of Clermont. 


‘‘Whether this was because the society had not offered 
gold and silver medals and cups, doubloons, eagles, and 
the mighty dollar; or from an indifference to the success 
of progressive enterprise among the farmers, we know 
not.” 


The second day was devoted to the exhibition of do- 
mestic manufactures, fruits and vegetables, flowers, &c. 
and appears to have been very spirited and interesting. 
The reason why this department of the show was so 





By Charles Hole——Peunock, Rambo, Gate, N. Pippin, 
Sweet do., Newark Sweeting, Fall Sweet, Summer 
Queen, 12 Seedling varieties. 
By David Hole—Drap D’Or, Fall Sweet, R. I. 
Greening, Red Doetor, Flushing Spitzenburg, Ross 
Green, York Vandever, Shreve apple, Holland Pippin, 
Warren Pippin, N. T. do., Jersey Winesap, Hugh’s Vir- 
ginia Crab. 

By Joseph Saint.—Shreve apple, Warren Pippin, Hol- 
land do., N. T. do., Black Romanite, R. I. Greening, 
Roman Stem, Cook’s Green, Ross do., Red Doctor, 


F wre morgaae Drap D’Or, Conn. Seeknofarther, 
Jersey a 
By Henry Pyle—Bellflower, Niecely’s Seedling Bell- 


flower, Pennock, French Pippin, one ouelings 

By H. Gaston, Esq.—Beliflour, Esopus Spitzenburg, 
Gaston’s late winter, Gaston’s striped winter. 

By Thos. Hole.—-Golden Gate, Bethlehemite, R. I. 
Greening, Summer Pearmain ; Grapes—lIsabella, Cape, 
Fox. 

> We should be much pleased if our friends in Co- 
jumbiana would send us a few (named) specimens of 
their most approved winter apples, by the members of 
the General Assembly, or some other opportunity—Ep. 





Trumbull Co. Agricultural Society. 

The agricultural fair of this_county oma on the 
13th and 14th, and notwithstanding the i mey of 
the weather and bad state of the roads, the number ate 
sent on both days was very large and table. 
specimens of stock, the productions of the husbandmen 


All d with the exhi- 





them excellent. d well pl 
has been aroused that will result in mach 
number present and the competition for 

ly anaened that of last year.—7'rumb. 





Medina Co. Ag. Society and Fair. 

By the reports published in the Medina Whig, we 
learn that the exhibition of this society passed off with 
good spirit on the 29th Sept. The attendances of spec- 
tators was very numerous, and the show of articles for 
competition, surpassed the expectations of the Society : 





world? Because dey nose ebery ting. 


and the mechanic arts were numerous and many of 


bition and it is to be hoped that a spirit of improvement 


pew great- 


We notice among the premiums awarded, one to Lu- 


much more-creditable than the other, is explained by the 
report thus: “The Ladies were there, emphatically the 
Lapigs WeR® furre.” Then follows a glowing descrip- 
tion of the beautiful display of flowers, and articles of 
needlework, &c., exhibited by the dear ladies, with the 
names of the fair onesto whom premiums were awarded ; 
the whole written in a style that makes us regret we 
were not there to see;—and if we do not attend next 
year, we shall particularly recommend our widower 
friend “D. L.” to be on hand, provided he does not 
change his condition before that time. His disappoint- 
ment at the fair at Wilmington has excited our kindliest 
sympathies in his behalf ! 











“ There’s a good time coming boys, 
Strive a little longer.""— Patriotic Song. 


First District Fair, Wilmington, Ohio. 
Frienp Batenam:—Yesterday I had the pleasure of 

ttending the First District Fair, held at wilmington, 
WEiinton county, agreeably to the provisions of a resolu- 

tion of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, em at 
its annual session in December last. It was also provi- 
ded in the same resolution that the State Board would 
hold a meeting in each district at the same time and 
lace. Having the honor of being a member of that 
ard, and moved thereto by sundry patriotic impulses, 
I left the dire and bustle of the crowded city, by the rail 
road cars, to meet my other patriotic colleagues, at Wil- 
mington, to attend to the interests committed to our 
charge. 

Onmny arrival, I found the Fair to be a “ fixed fact,” 
but the meeting of the Board “came off missing,” in 
consequence of the absence of a certain influential mem- 
ber of the Board whose presence would have made a 
quorum, and who excused himself by sending word that 
he expected a man to be at his place the “ day after the 
fair,”” with an ox team to buy of hima load of peach 
trees, and he could not afford to disappoint the said ox- 
team !”’ * ‘ 

But there was much greater disappointment felt at the 
Fair, for every body there was doubly disappointed. 
They were d inted to. see so many at the fair, be- 
cause of the short notice given ; and they were also dis- 
appointed to think —_ not known the terms and 
conditions sooner, in r that they might have prepared 
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themselves to bring their articles te the show. Every 
body was saying. ‘ Why did you not give longer no- 
tice? If I had only known it sooner I would have 
brought something with me'to be exhibited. But just 
give as another chance, next year, and we will make a 
show worth looking at.” 

But let us look about and see what was to be seen. 
The first and most important part of the show was the 
mass of the human species. The gentleman farmer in 
cloth, was there, the hunting shirt of linsey; the red 
wamus of domestic stuff, and those in their shirt sleeves 
were there. The great mass consisted of the hardy sons 
of toil, the bone and sinew, in the vigor and prime of 
manhood, busy, active and eagerly engaged in the affairs 
of life. Here were also the grown up youth, with coun- 
tenances full of intelligence and hope, just entering up- 
on the field of human action. On either hand stood 
childhood and old age, each looking upon the scene before 
them with far different ee = and feelings! But the 
picture was incomplete—W oman was not there. And 
why ? 

“ Without the smiles from partial beauty won, 
Oh, what were man !—a world without a sun!” 


(As you are a bachelor, Mr. Ecitor, you may perhaps 
preferto read fairs instead of “man.’’ But I hope you 
will not make that mistake in printing it,—I prefer it as 
it is, and printers must follow copy.) 

There is perhaps no enterprise in the affairs of human 
life, which would not be essentially benefitted by the 
hearty and active co-operation of woman. And there is 
none in which their aid would be more felt than in agri- 
culture, and domestic affairs. Gentlemen,—whenever 

ou fail to get up a fair by your own exertions just call 
in the aid of your wives and daughters, and you will 
then be sure to succeed. + 

There were also on the ground more than one hundred 
and fifty head of the finest cattle, of the improved 
breeds, for which this quarter of the State isso justly 
celebrated. Several fine horses were exhibited; a few 
hogs; and excellent specimens from four or five fine 
flocks of sheep, were shown which would have been 
creditable to the older and more advanced wool growing 
districts. O{ corn, pumpkins, potatoés, turnips, beets, 
onions, &c., there were exhibited some very good sam- 
ples. Specimens of the taste and handicraft of the la- 
dies were seen (if we could not see the ladies them- 
selves,) in the shape of stand and stool covers, lamp mats, 

In the department of manufactures, there were 
exhibited some excellent wind [fanning] mills from Cir- 
cleville, and plows of various patterns, from a manufac- 
turer in Cincinnati, who was not willing to have them 
judged by their mere outward show, but gave a speci- 
men of their working qualities. 

Upon the whole the result of this days labors will have 
a beneficial effect ; the farmers in this vicinity are waked 
up, and they wili before another year passes, organise ei- 
ther county or district society, which may be means 
of doing much good in the way of improvements. And 
they strongly urge the Board to continue the system of 
district fairs, and wish to have an announcement made 
at the next meeting of the board for another fair next 
year in this district. And if due notice should be given 
of the time place and terms, I have no doubt, but a 
splendid exhibition may be had next year. 

Respectfully your friend, D. L. 
Wilmington, Clinton Co., October 21, 1847. 


*We acknowledge the “hit,” friend Lapham, and regret 
to say the excuse given for our absence was a valid one. 
It isa veritable fact that we “could not afford” to lose 
the sale of a load of fruit trees, which would bring us a 
profit of perhaps $10, and instead thereof spend perhaps 
$10, besides four or five days’ time, in attending the fair 
at Wilmington; although it would have given us r 
pleasure to have been there. And if the friends of agri- 
culture in Ohio will use their efforts and increase the 
circulation of our paper, so as to afford us a sufficient in- 
come for the purpose, we will promise not to occupy our 
time with selling fruit trees, hereafter, when public duties 
demand our attention, nor to send word that we cannot 
afford to go to a district fair, or meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture. What say you, friends of improvement, 
do you aceede to the proposition? We shail look for 
your answer next month. 

+We ean sympathize with friend L. in his regret and 
disappointment at not finding any ladies at the fair. “A 
widower in the prime of life, may reasonably be supposed 
to feel such disappointments almost as keenly as a bach- 
elor. Weare sure the ladies of Clinton county will deep- 


ly repent of their apathy, when they read friend L.'s 
handsome tribute to their sex.—Ep. 





Sam Slick says he knew a man so mean that he al- 
je sae a henin his gig box when he travelled, to 
up the oats his horse wasted in the manger, and to 


ty an egg for his breakfast in the morning. 
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Mr. Barenam will be absent from town for about a 
week after this number of the paper is issued.. This will 
account for any delay that may occur in answering let- 
ters, &e. He expects to be at home when he gets back. 





Ratny Weatuer.—The past month has been a remark- 
ably wet one in this region of country—and more espe- 
cially the 20th to the 25th. The 24th will long be re- 
membered as the rainy Sunday; it fairly poured for 24 
hours or more, causing a freshet that has done consider- 
able damage along the rivers and creeks throughout a 
large portion of the State. Bright clear weather has suc- 
ceeded, with cold frosty nights. 





Nomser or Hoss in Ox10.—The table in another col- 
umn of this paper will be found of peculiar interest to 
pork raisers and others at the present time. It shows a 
very large increase of hogs in the State, though not quite 
as large as some buyers have pretended to suppose. We 
are indebted to the clerks in the Auditors- office for the 
returns from counties. All have not yet sent returns as 
required by law. 





Reported Death of J. S. Skinner!—It is reported by 
Telegraph, that Hon. J. S. Skinner died a few days 
since at New Orleans, We sincerely hope there is some 
mistake in the name; or that it is not our much esteemed 
friend, the editor of the ““Farmers’ Library,” New York. 
We hardly think he would be at New Orleans at this sea- 
son of the year. 





Mr. Joun Burr, horticulturist of this. city has just 
returned from a visit to the east, and is ready to attend 
to all orders for fruit trees, strawberry plants, &c-. (see 
advertisement.) Persons purchasing of Mr. B. may rely 
on having articles true to their names. We regret to 
learn that his health is not fully restered. 





Specimens oF AppLes.—Three kinds left in our sanc- 
tum in our absence, by Mr. Joseph Sellars, of Delaware 
county, tobe named. We do not think them worthy of 
commendation or name; though one kind is not yet quite 
ripe enough to show its quality. Much better kinds can 
be found of the same season; and when this is the case it 
is useless to multiply varieties. 





Gratuirous Apvertisinc.—Our subscribers occasion- 
ally send us letters describing in glowing terms some par- 
ticular articles, as sheep, hogs, cattle, or grain, seeds, trees, 
&c., that they may possess; and winding up with the in- 
timation that such articles are for sale, §-c.—the whole, in 
fact, designed as an advertisementfor the personal benefit 
of the writer; but he expects it published in our colamns 
as a communication, without any compensation for the 
printers! Now we wish to remind such, that we are 
willing at all times to insert advertisements on our last 
page, fur a reasonable price; but when sent as communi- 
cations, without pay, we shall either reject the whole, or 
strike out the advertising portion. ‘This is the custom, 
we believe, with all publishers of agricultural papers, and 
is certainly founded in justice and reason. If any of our 
subscribers think they are. not benefitted to the amount 
of seventy-five cents or a dollar a year by the perusal of 
our paper, without sponging an advertisement, we shall 
be happy to refund their subscription money, and drop 
their acquaintance. 


> Every farmer should read the excellent address of 








Dr. Darlington in this paper. 


A New Grape from Missouri. 

Mr. Latham of this city has presented us a bunch of 
grapes, received by him from Dr. I. N. Burr, of Mt. 
Vernon, of a variety quite new to us, and worthy of no- 
tice. In color and form the berries resemble very closely 
the Catawba; but the flavor is quite different, being 
sweeter and more aromatic, and destitute of the muskey 
taste, also without a pulp. We have no knowledge of 
the form of the leaf, or general character of the plant, nor 
whether the fruit is liable to mildew. The vine is said to 
be perfectly hardy, and we think it is certainly deserving 
of propagation. 

Dr. Burr says’ the grape vine was found at Cape Ge- 
rardeau, bordering on the Mississippi, in Missouri, where 
it was supposed to have been introduced by the early 
French settlers, or raised by them from seed of a foreign 
grape. We have no recollection of ever seeing any for- 
eign grape like it; but it may be known to European cul- 
tivators. 





Bap Sweer Porators.—The editor of the Cincinnati 
Gazette expresses surprise at the poor quality of a major- 
ity of the sweet potatoes brought to market this year ; 
and seems to suppose that the fault isin the kind or vari- 
ety cultivated. This isa mistake. The fault is owing 
to the season and the soil. The weather during the lat- 
ter part of the summer was too wet and cold for this ve- 
getable, especially where planted on moist loamy or 
clayey land. On dry sandy soils the quality of the roots 
is better. We planted a patch this season from seed of 
the finest kind, and the roots, though of fair size, are al- 
most worthless. 





Cause of the Potato Rot. 

Mr. Henry Miller, of Ashland, has sent us a commu- 
nication of some length, giving facts and arguments 
which he thinks go to prove that the potato rot is caused 
simply by an excess of wet. He says he has never seen 
nor heard of the disease in that vicinity previous to the 
present season, and he has never known a season of so 
much rain. Again, he planted some of his potatoes 
quite shallow, with hills elevated above the natural sur- 
face, and another portion pretty deep without much if 
any elevation, (both clayey soil,) and the former escaped 
the rot while the latter were badly affected. He also 
planted a piece of sward land, (creek bottom) with po- 
tatoes, a part planted beneath the inverted sod, and a 
part on the top. The former neurly all rotted, while the 
latter were sound and good, &c., &c. 

These facts go to prove, what most farmers have be- 
fore discovered, that the rot is most prevalent on wet 
soils, and in rainy seasons. Indeed potatoes (as well as 
other vegetables) have always rotted more or less under 
such circumstanees, without any reference at all to the 
peculiar affection now known as “ Potato Rot ’—and we 
think it is very probable that the disease observed by our 
friend Miller is nothing more than has existed every wet 
season since the potato has beenknown. We admit then 
that the ‘“‘rot’’ prevails most on wet soils, and in rainy 
seasons—thence, dry sandy Jands.should be preferred, 
and shallow planting practised—at the same time there 
has been abundance of proof adduced in Europe and in 
this county, that the disease is not caused by a supera- 
bundance of wet, (though it may be induced or increased 
thereby.) It has prevailed in many placesin dry seasons 
as well as wet ; and the past three or four seasons where 
the rot has most prevailed, have not ‘been at all remarka- 
ble for an excess of rain—certainly not as much so as 
previous years when no such malady éxisted. 


Osage Orange, for Hedges. 

Quite a number of our readers procured seeds of the 
Osage orange for sowing last spring; and if any of them 
su in causing the seeds to vegetate freely without 
being frozen, we would be glad if they would inform us 
of their management. 

We sowed three pints of the seed, at three different 
times, as follows: The first pint was mixed with sand in 
a box in February, and placed where it was exposed to 
rains and frost till the ground was in condition for plant" 
ing, in April, when the seed was beginning to sprout. It 
was then carefully sown and came up well. The second 
pint was sown a few days later; the seeds not frozen but 
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scalded by pouring on water nearly boiling hot, and let- 
ting it soak 24 hours. This proved almost an entire fail- 
ure; but the weather being remarkably dry for several 
weeks after sowing, we thought the failure might be 
owing to the drought. The third pint was sown about 
the 1st of June, when fine rains had oceurred. The seed 
was scalded with boiling water and allowed to soak 24 
hours. This also proved a failure; not more than a dozen 
plants being produced by the pint of seed. We are now 
inclined to believe that sowing the seed in the fail or win- 
ter is the most certain method. 

Propagating by roots.—We also planted a lerge quan- 
tity of pieces of roots trimmed off from 400 two-years old 
plants, when planting a hedge. The roots. wereeut into 
pieces two or three inches long, and covered about two 
inches deep in clayey loam soil Not more than one in 





the soil however; for at the nursery of Mr. Elliott, near 


from pieces of roots planted in very sandy soil. 

In planting a hedge we are convinced that the plants 
should not be over one year old; as the roots become too 
large the second year; and that a single line of one foot 
apart is close enough for setting, if proper attention is 
paid to heading down and trimming. 





A Valuable New Book. 

“HistoricaL Coiiections oF Ouro.”’—*A collection 
of the most interesting facts, traditions, biographical 
sketches, anecdotes, &c., relating to its General and Lo- 
cal History; with descriptions of its counties, principal 
towns and villages. Illustrated by 177 engravings, giv- 
ing views of the chief towns, public buildings, relics of 
antiquity, historic localities, natural scenery, &c. B 
Henry Howe.” Published for the author by Derby, 
Bradicy, & Co., Cincinnati. Price $3. 

This is a large and handsome work, and one that can- 
not fail to be highly prized by every Ohioan who feels the 
least interest in the history and progress of his noble State. 
We have examined the work pretty thoroughly, and are 
surprised at the amount of really interesting historical, 
geographical and statistical information which the author 
has brought together. This too has - done, not from 
books and public documents, mainly, but from personal 
visitation of all the different counties, and intercourse 
with the inhabitants—inspecting old records, &c. From 
a personal acquaintance with the author, we can say, 
that we have never known a person whose talents and 
untiring industry better fitted him for such a work as 
this. Mr. Howe was formerly engaged with Mr. Barber 
in compiling the Historical Collections of New York, in 
1841, and of New Jersey, in 1844, and was the author of 
Historical Collections of Virginia, published in 1845. All 
of these works, like the present one, are noted for their 
research and general correctness, as well as for the highly 
interesting character of their historical naratives. 

We hope, and confidently anticipate for this work, a 
very extensive sale. The price, ($3,) is quite reasonable, 
and we are sure none will regret the cost, after perusal. 








It is for sale only by travelling agents. Mr. Bravrey is 
agent for several counties along the Scioto valley. 





“Borayy ror Farmers. ”’—Tihis is the title of a small 
work recently compiled by Dr. Dartineron, and publish- 
ed, we believe, by Carey and Hart Philadelphia. We 
have not yet seen a copy, but from notices in Eastern pa- 
pers, and what we know of the author, we are confident 
it will be found a very useful amd timely book. For 
young farmers. especially, who intend to put in practice 
the excellent advice contained in the address of Dr. Dar- 
lington in this paper, we are sure this “ Botany for Far- 
mers” will be a most welcome volume. We hope the 
booksellers. of our. cities will get on some copies—and 
Messrs. C. and H. will please send ours with the firs 
package of any kind for this city. 





Larner Corn.—Mr. ©. F. McWilliams has presented 
the editor of the Springfield Republic, two ears of corn, 
one of which measures SIXTEEN INCHES in length, and the 
other, which is of greater circumferance, contains ovr 
THOUSAND AND six grains. Mr. McW informs us that he 
had a dozen ears of the same sort; it was raised by Mr, 
William Jackson, of Lebanon, O. 








cutter. 


(represented 
$12, will cut 


out of repair, if well made. 


more compli 
marks in our 


We don’t know whether these machines are for sale 
now in this State. 


land, had th 


them to order. 


Rich’s Straw and Stalk Cutter, 

A subscriber in Geauga county asks us which we con- 
sider the most economical and efficent straw and stalk 
It isa hard question to answer, owing to the 
twenty of the pieces sprouted. This may be owing to| large number of machines for the purpose now in use.— 
But for farmers of moderate means, where a large amount 
Cleveland, we saw a row that had come up very finely| of stock baye not to be fed, we think Rich’s machine, 


above,) is the best. It costs only $10 or 
all kinds of fodder, and is not likely to get 
It will not cut as fast as 
cated and expensive machines. (See re- 
first number of present volume.) 


Messrs. John Stair & Son, at Cleve- 
em last winter, and will no doubt procure 








LADIES 


DEPARTMENT. 








“The following beautiful Hymn, by ALonzo Lewis, Esq., was 


sung at the late 


We thank thee, God of harvest-home! for what thy love 
bestows, 


For all the 
flows; 


We thank thee for the vernal rains that fertilized the 
ground 

We praise thee for the genial sun that all man’s labor 
crowned. 


We thank th 
of gra 
For the tall 
the pl 
We thank th 
corn, 
Whose golde 


We thank thee, God of harvest-home! for all thy fruit so 


fair; 


The apple with its yellow cheek, the ripe and mellow 


ear; 
The FA soar peach, the lucious plum, the purple-clustered 


vine; 
And the fair 
shine. 


We thank thee, God of harvest-home! for more than we 
may tell; 
We thank thee for the fragrant hay that fills our barns so 


well: 


with 


loy. 


shall 





cider, tnade 


We praise thee for the precious gifts that make our har- 
vest feast, 

And the choice store of healthful roots, sweet food for 
man and beast. 

We praise thee, God of harvest-home! that while in other 
ands 

Pale famine stalks, and sweeps away their fever-stricken 
bands j 

Our homes are blest with health and love, with plenty and 


‘ey 
While seated and domestic peace yields bliss without al- 


We bless thee, God of harvest-home! for all that we par- 
take; 
Then let our hearts with gratitude their hymn of praise 


awake; 
And when, our day of labor past, death’s harvest-hour | his‘example was so beneficial to all around him. 


Cattle Show, at Lynn, Mass. 
Hymn, : 


varied providence that from thy bounty 


ee, God of harvest-home! for all our wealth 
in 
wheat, whose waving mass like ocean filled 





ain; 
ee for the fruitful store of bright and yellow 


n heaps luxuriant our fertile fields adorn. 


show of radiant flowers that in our gardens 


come, 





copper-kettle three-quarters full of new sweet 


five o’clock in the morning. [ let it boil two hours, and 
then put ‘in as many apples, which were peeled, cored, 
and cut up the night before, as will fill the kettle, and at 
the same time, T throw in about two quarts of nicely 
cleaned peach-stones, which by sinking to the bottom, 
and being moved about incessantly by the stirrer, pre- 
vent the fruit from settling and burning, which would 
spoil the whole. I take care in selecting the apples to 
secure a large proportion of sour ones; for, as the cider is 
sweet, unless this precaution be taken, the sauce will 
have a vapid taste that nothing can remove; and all the 
apples must be of kinds that will boil easily to a jelly. — 
On the hearth, around the fire, I plate numerous pans 
and pots of apples and cider, simmering and stewing, 
which I empty into the kettle as fast in succession as the 
contents boil away enough to make room for them; but 
after twelve o’clock I never allow any more to be added 
to the mass. The boiling must be continued steadily 
until the whole is reduced to a smooth, thick marmalade, 
of a dark, rich brown color, and no cider separates when 
a small portion is cooled for trial. 

From the moment the first apples are put into the boil- 
ing cider, the whole must be stirred without a moments 
intermission, otherwise it will settle and burn; but the 
handle of the stirrer must be passed from hand to hand 
as often as fatigue or inclination makes a change desira- 


ble. 

My kettle holds half a barrel of cider, which, with the 
first apples in it, begins to boil about nine o’clock in the 
morning, and the whole is done enough by eight o’clock 
in the evening, when a sufficient quantity of powdered 
all-spice, cloves, and cinnamon, may be added to season 
it to your‘taste. The apple-butter must be dipped out as 
soon as possible when it stops boiling; for, if it cools m 
the copper or brass, it is in danger of becoming poisonous, 
as may be detected even by the unpleasant taste imparted 
by the action of the acid upon the copper. I prefer 
sweet stone, or earthen-ware pots to keep it in, but where 
the quantity made is very large,a barrel may be em- 
ployed.— Am. Agriculturist. 





Aprte Domp.ine.—Set your tin pail or kettle on the 
stove, put in a cup of water, cut in four large apples, one 
pint sour milk, one large tea-spoonful saleratus; mould 
your crust and spread it over the top; coverit tight; bake 
it one hour. 


ArrpLe Domp.ine .—Select large, fair, pleasant sour, 
and mellow apples; pare them, and take out the core 
with a small knife, and fill up the place with sugar; pre- 
pare some pie crust, roll it out quite thick, and cut it into 
pieces just large enough to cover one apple. Lay an ap- 
ple on each piece, and enclose them entirely; tie them up 
in a thick piece of cloth that has been well floured, put 
them in a pot of boiling water, and boil them one hour; 
if the boiling should stop, they will be heavy. Serve 
them up with sweet sauce, or butter and sugar. 

Boitep Arete Puppinc.—Pare, core, and quarter, as 
many fine juicy apples as will weigh two pounds when 
done. Strew among them a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar; add a grated nutmeg, and the juice and yellow 
peel of a large lemon. Prepare a paste of suet and flour, 
in the proportion of a pound of chopped suet to two 
pounds of flour. Roll it out of moderate thickness; lay 
the apples in the centre, and close the paste nicely over 
them in the form of a large dumpling; tie it in a cloth 
and boil it three hours. Send it tothe table hot, and eat 
it with cream sauce, or with butter and sugar —Ex. 








Reap it, Farmers!—Most sincerely do we wish that 
the following address might be read by every farmer 
of Ohio—and of our whole country. To younG FARMERS, 
especially, the sentiments it advances and the appeals it 
presents, are of the utmost importance. To them, and 
to all, we say again, READ—and not only read, but re- 
solve at once to acr in accordance with the advice it 
gives—to set about the work of your own elevation and 
improvement in a manner worthy of American Farmers: 


AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered at a meeting of the citizens of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, assembled for the purpose of forming an 
icultural Society~-September 4th 1847—By Dr. 
m. DARLINGTON. 
A goodly portion of the improvement, everywhere so 
visible in this region, owes its introduction to the discern- 
ment, skill, and persevering energy of a departed Friend, 
whose memory is‘deservedly dear to all who knew him, 
—and will be especially cherished in the district where 


I have 
long felt that some tribute, or testimonial, was due to the 





May oursouls, like ripened fruit, be safely gathered home. | memory and services of one who did so much for the ad- 


How to make Apple-Butter. the present seemed a fit: 

You express a wish to know how the best apple-butter | to dlacharge that duty: To 
can be made, and as I consider myself au fast at that | vicina will be unnecessary 
business, I have 
as 1 belive to be the best. 


vancement both of Agriculture amd Manufactures; and 
rtunity for an attempt 
@ older residents of the 
to say, that my allusion 


at pleasure in sending such directions | is to the late Col. Davip Dicxey,—a man whose upright 


ness, sagacity, and active public spirit, rendered him an 
ornament and a benefactor to the community in which 





from sound apples, is set over the fire before 


he lived. His was, emphatically, one of those enterpris- 
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ing spirits which are sent among us from time to time— 
and as it were providentially—to demonstrate, and to 
teach thoughtless, sluggish mortals, how much an Indi- 
vidual may accomplish in promoting ihe welfare of our 


race. 

But if Individuals, by their isolated efforts and example, 
can exert such a salutary influence upon the community 
—what may we not hope from the joint labors of asso- 
ciated intelligence? It will scarcely be questioned, 1 
think, that we were designed for social beings. Man is, 
by nature, a gregarious animal,—and evidently intended 
for the performance of mutual good offices. Even in his 
rudest condition, he soon learns the importance of co- 
operation with his fellows in producing desired results; 
and as he advances in civilization and refinement, he dis- 
covers that the benefits to be derived from combined skill 
and energy are in a direct ratio with his progress in im- 
provement. -The developments of Science not only excite 
a salutary emulation among individuals,—but they also 
show how much more may be accomplished by a concen- 
tration of effort—by a skilful union, and concert of indi- 
vidual talent and energy. Hence the resort to Societies, 
for the promotion of desirable objects. By a judicious 
combination of their several means, and capacities, in the 
mode best suited to render them all available, men have 
accomplished purposes which, individually, they could 
never hope to perform. 

Associated efforts having been found thus valuable, in 
all great works of Art, requiring skill and force—and in 
the prosecution of researches after Scientific Truth,—the 
inquiry is naturally suggested, why the important busi- 
ness of Agriculture may not, also, be benefitted by a re- 
sort to similar expedients. Is there no sort of knowledge 
involved in successful Agriculture, which may be recip- 
rocated, with good effect, among the members of a Socie- 
ty—or promoted by a generous co-operation? Is there 
no scientific or practical skill requisite, in the ameliora- 
tion of soils—the culture of plants—or the management 
of stock—which may be advantageously imparted by the 
experienced, for the benefit of young beginners? If 
there are truths in Nature, which farmers are interested 
to know—or processes in Art, wherein dexterity and 
economy are desirable,—can any good reason be assigned 
why the cultivators of the soil should not associate, to se- 
cure to themselves:those advantages? It may, perhaps, 
be alleged,—for the unreflecting do often make such ran- 
dom allegations,— that Agriculture is essentially a prac- 
tical Profession; and therefore has little occasion for ar- 
tistical skil, or scientific accomplishments. I! am pre- 
pared to admit all that can be fairly urged in behalf of 
sound experience, and plain practical common sense — 
not only in Agriculture, but—in all human pursuits. [ 
graut that the cultivation of the soil is eminently a mat- 
ter-of-fact business. It is true, moreover, that the veri- 
est clod-poll in the land may pursue the beaten track of 
his annual labors with tolerable success,—and may gath- 
er in his crops with little more knowledge, of the objects 
around him, than is possessed by the cattle he drives:— 
But I can never believe that true knowledge is injurious 
to the operatives, or to the interests, of any profession, 
or business;—nor can I be persuaded that boorish igno- 
ranee js the proper condition and character of a thorough- 
bred Agriculturist. Most mane» it is not the appro- 
priate character of an American Farmer. While | not 
ouly agree, but would insist, that a sound practical knowl- 
edge of their profession should be the primary object of 
the cultivators of the soil,—I must, at the same time, 
contend for the feasibility and necessity—in the existing 
state of society, and under Institutions like ours—of an 
adequate acquaintance with the laws of nature, and with 
the properties and true character of the objects immedi- 
ately concerned in Agriculture. That acquaintance, of 
course, should be based on correct scientific principles, — 
so as to be always available when applied to the useful 
purposes of life. I hold it, indeed, to be essential to the 
safety and duration of this Republic, that our Yeomanry 
should keep pace with the march of general intelligence. 
As they value their just rights, and would cherish the at- 
tributes of Freemen, they must take care that their at- 
tainments never lag behind the age in which they live,— 
nor they, themselves, become unfit to mingle, and to 
struggle, with the master spirits who, for good or for evil, 
are ever seeking to direct the course and control the pro- 
gress of communities. Agriculturists being a majority 
of this nation, it is perfectly obvious that they must be 
either the intelligent regulators of its glorious career,—or 
the blind instruments of its destiny in the hands of artful 
Demagogues;—and consequently they will be held re- 
sponsible for the fate of the Republic, by their romotest 
posterity. Ought they not, then,to employ every means, 
and exert every nerve, to qualify themselves for i 
duties thus devolved upon them : 

There is nothing unreasonable, nor extraordinary, in 
the acquirements thus indicated as appropriate and indis- 

nsable to the American Farmer. a nation fitted for 

reedom—or which hopes to continue free—such attain- 
ments are enjoined upon all classes and descriptions of 
the People. Where men stand unfettered on the platform 
of equal rights, it is justly ex of one, that he 
shall qualify himself to meet all the responsibilities belong- 
ing to his station in society; and this is eminently true of 
the particular business to whice he is devoted. The re- 
mark is as correct as it is pointed and forcible, that 





“where knowledge is a duty, ignorance is a crime.’” No 
man should be held excusable for neglecting the oppor- 
tunity to inform himself of that which it is his interest 
and his duty to know. ional men, so termed, are 
bound to be familiar with the entire history, and with 
every department, of their several callings. The Jurist 
must make himself acquanted with the intellectual pro- 
cesses whence our present rule of action has been deduced 
—in order that he may correctly that rule to all 
cases of difficulty between man and man. The Physi- 
cian is required to know the structure of the human bedy, 
and to understand the laws of animal economy,—so that 
he may avail himself of that knowledge, when called up- 
on to relieve the various “ills that flesh is heir to”: And 
the Divine, also—whose sacred office is to minister to our 


spiritual wants,—to expound the objects of our proba-, 


tionary existence here, and “vindicate the ways of God to 
man,’’—even he is expected to furnish “a reason for the 
faith that is in him.’’. Artists, and operatives of every 
description, who would adorn their several pursuits, find 
it necessary to understand the theory, or principles, in- 
volved in their manipulations,—as well as to become ex- 
pert in the practical details. Such being the unquestion- 
able fact,in reference to all other vocations,—it may well 
be demanded, why the business of iculture—itself a 
comprehensive system of Natural Science, involving 
more or less an acquaintance with all physical laws, and 
all terrestrial phenomena—and being moreover the great 
substratum and support of every other human pursuit,— 
why should Agriculture, alone, of all earthly employments, 
be regarded as calling for no scientific attainments—no 
intelligent observation of the varied natural objects, the 
interesting facts, and curious processes, around us: in 
other words—no rational exercise of the intellectual fac- 
ulties with which a benificent Creator has endowed us? 
It was, indeed, wisely provided, that an art to which the 
whole human family is indebted for sustenance, should 
be so simple in its essential features, that even stupidity 
can make a living, and mere muscular energy be profita- 
bly employed, in its prosecution: But, in the nature of 
things, it cannot be, that a business-involving so much of 
Natural History—and controlled by so many of the laws 
indelibly impressed upon matter,—it can never be pre- 
dicated of such a pursuit, that a knowledge of its true 
principles is superfluous—nor that its best interests may 
not be promoted by a cultivated Intellect. I shall there- 
fore assume, as an established position, that a knowledge 
of the Profession, in all its relations, is requisite to ensure 
the perfection of Agriculture, and to elevate it to its pro- 
per rank: and moreover, that in a country where Laws 
rule, and the Yeomanry-have a potential voice in their 
enactment, it is indispensable to the perpetuity of their 
Institutions, that an Agricultural people should be an ed- 
ucated and an intelligent people. 

I shall not venture, on this occasion, to tresspass upon 
your patience, by dwelling on the practical details of the 
farmer. I shall make no idle attempt to entertain you, by 
descanting on the culture of fields, or the management of 
Stock, Instead of essaying, here, to teach those first les- 
sons in the art of giving fertility to the soil, it would be- 
come me rather to seek instruction from those who have 
so happily demonstrated how it can-bedone. 1 have not 
now to learn, that this is precisely the district, of our 
County, where a renovating Agriculture has achieved its 
greatest triumphs. I shall, therefore, avoid the well-un- 
derstood topics of Lime, and Manures, and the rotation 
of crops: and will solicit your indulgence, for a few mo- 
ments, while I advert to the combiies of promoting 
some of the more intellectual qualifications of the Farm- 
er,—those interesting attainments which give an appro- 
priate finish to the Agricultural character, and impart an 
additional dignity and grace to the Profession. 

This, indeed, has been a favorite theme, with me, on 
occasions like the present: for wherever practical excel- 
lence was known to-be established, my attention was na- 
turally directed to those ulterior accomplishments—hith- 
erto so little regarded—and yet, in my judgment, so 
worthy to be superadded. When the intelligent young 
Farmer has tecome expert in all the manual operations 
of his Profession, and. understands the whole practical 
routine of Agriculture,—what can more appropriately 
claim his attention, than the i te nature—the struc- 
ture or Composition, the properties and relations—of the 
various objects involved in his pursuit? Why should he 
not make himself acquainted—scientifically acquainted— 
with the character of the several Earths which compose 
the soil he cultivates? Knowledge of that description— 
and sufficient for all useful purposes—is readily acquired 
by the mind that craves rational intelligence; and when 
once obtained, may often be turned to good account by 
its possessor. It may not only enabie him to become a 
more successful cultivator—but it will also greatly en- 
hance his interest in his employments,—rendering him a 
wiser and a happier man, - 

The occupation of the Farmer, as already remarked, is 
emphatically with the objects. of Natural History; and the 
contemplation of those objects, by an observing and dis- 
ciplined mind, is a continual source of instruction and 
gratification. His studies, indeed, are mainly utilitarian 
in their character,—but, if rightly directed, are calculated 
to expand and elevate his views of the Creator’s works: 
for they embrace, to some extent, the three grand divis- 


ions of the material world—the Mineral, the Vegetable, and 





the Animal kingdoms. The first business of the skilful 
Agricultarist, is with the inorganic matter of the Mineral 
kingdom,—so far, at as may be requisite to under- 
stand the quality of soil, and the best mode of im- 
proving and managing it--so that it shall sustain the 
greatest amount of organic life. His next care will be 
extended to the primary organized beings,—viz: the Veg- 
etable creation ;—so regulating the production as to secure 
the largest contribution towards the sustenance of the 
most valuable animals. This 1s fartentinrns in a tech- 
nical and restricted sense (i. e. the cu of the fields) — 
and inplies, of course, an acquaintance with the Plants 
cultivated—or a portion of what is denominated Botan- 
ical science. But the end and aim of the Farmer’s oper- 
ations, in the promotion of ve ble growth, is to sup- 
port the higher organization of the Animal kingdom,— 
and, by the multiplication of his flocks and herds, to en- 
hance the comforts, and favor the increase, of the human 
family. Hence the science of Zoology is involved,—anu 
the wonderfal laws of the animal economy present a 
claim to be studied and understood. Thus it is manifest, 
that the farmer is directly interested in possessing some 
knowledge of the three great kingdoms in Natare; and 
it will scarcely be doubted that his knowledge, of what- 
ever extent, will be valuable in proportion to its scientific 
accuracy. 

I would, therefore, exhort our young Farmers to ac- 
quire so much natural science as will enable them cer- 
tainly to know, and to discriminate between, the more 
important objects of their daily care and attention,—and 
by means of which they may also speak of those objects 
intelligently, and correctly, in their intercourse with 
others. They should be so far acquainted with Geology 
and Minerals—and understand so much of Chemistry and 
its laws—as to have a general idea of the structure and 
stratification of the Earth’s crust, and a just conception 
of the reciprocal influences exerted by the constituent 
portions of the soil and the atmosphere. This informa- 
tion may now be readily obtained, from elementary works 
within the reach of every one’ who has the taste or the 
inclination to possess it: but that all might have a fair 
and equal opportunity to profit by such knowledge, ac- 
cording to their several capacities. it shoula be made an 
indispensable branch of the education of Youth, and faith- 
fully imparted, by competent teachers, to every child in 
the Republic. Until such instruction shall be provided, 
it may be confidenly maintained, that no better substi- 
tute can be devised, than is afforded by the intercourse 
of intelligent, public-spirited men, in well-conducted As- 
sociations. 

Similar remarks may be applied to the expediency of a 
reasonable acquaintance with the Vegetable, and the Ani- 
mal kingdoms. @WVhat soft of am Agriculturist is he—in 
this age and country, who isso igteamt of the interesting 
Planis, on hisown farm, as to be continually overlooking 
the most pernicious weeds, when they invade his premises 
—or mistaking, for them, those of a comparatively harm- 
iess character;—and who knows so little, even of thoso 
he annually cultivates, as to be able to designate them 
by a name that is certainly comprehended, beyond the 
limits of his native parish? Is the young American 
Farmer, who can rest contented with such imperfect in- 
telligence in his immediate Profession,—is he calculated. 
in this progressive era, to advancethe interests, or main- 
tain the appropriate rank, of that first, and noblest, and 
most indispensable of secular employments? Surely, it 
ought not to be thus with Agriculture, when all the kin- 
dred Scier:ces are going ahead with rail-road velocity. 
The seven departments of knowledge are auxiliary to 
each other. y reciprocate 4 4 which their ob- 
scurest truths are illustrated. ey should, therefore, 
all proceed with equal step. It is not necessary, neither 
would it be expedient, for the practical farmer to spend 
his time in studying the unimportant species of the vege- 
table creation, nor in tracing the distinctive features 
of all the various tribes, “from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall.” But as his business especially with the more in- 
teresting kinds, with the culture of 1 plants, and the 
extirpation of pernicious weeds, T hold it-to be his duty to 
acquire a knowledge of these; and such a knowledge, too, 
as shall be adequate, both to the proper management of 
them, and to the delineation, when called for, of their 
true botanical character This would be a limited task, 
and an easy attainment, quite within the reach of every 
ordinary capacity. Some three or four hundred species, 
comprise all the more important plants usually observa- 
ble on our farms, whether in the forest, the fields, or the 
kitchen n; and it-must be an obtuse intellect, in- 
deed, which cannot learn to know and distinguish that 

r of vegetable forms. ‘The juvenile pile of some 
our’Female Seminaries are year, demonstrating 
the facility with which the ak mae performed.* 


_* It may, perhaps, be admissible to mention, here, that I have re- 
cently comphed a sort of Farmers’ Flora—or a descriptive enumer- 
ation of those Plants which are most iuteresting to the Americen 





Agricultarist—and of which ii is scareely reputable to be ignorant. 
It was in the hope of thereb a kind of know- 
ledge which I have long ht is designed more 
especially for the use of our en Farmers. {would 


terprising young 
beg leave to add, however, that { have not the slightes. personal 
or pecuniary interest, in the su of the work;—for I no 
Present of the Manuscript to the Printer I found, who had the 
courage to risk the publication. 
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I shall not detain you with observations conce the 
importance of Zoological information: for that is a kind 
of knowledge so intimately connected with our pros- 
perity and comfort, that we cannot well avoid the ac- 
quisition of a reasonable share, at least, with reference to 
the larger animals which are domesticated, or indispensa- 
ble on the farm. Our daily habits and associations force 
the attainment on us all. rudest bumpkin that ever 
heedlessly trampled upon flowers. or worked among 
weeds, without being able to distinguish one from an- 
other, is never the less pelled to quainted, 
in some degree, with both the valuable and the mischiev- 
ots animals, fowls as well as quadrupeds: indeed, it is 
wonderful to observe how well, and thoroughly, such un- 
tutored persons do often learn the distinquishing traits, 
the dispositions, and the characteristic peculiarities, of 
animated nature. Still, there is a scientific aspect, of 
which every department of Natural History is suscepti- 
ble, under which it assumes a methodical perspicuity, an 
illustrative arrangement, which is excevdingly gratifying, 
as well as instructive, and merits the attentlon of all in- 
quiring minds. There is, moreover, a branch of Zoology, 
embracing myriads of tiny creatures, and many of them 
of the most destructive character to the hopes of the 
Farmer, which is yet imperfectly understood, and de- 
mands the closest scrutiny of every one concerned in the 
products of the vegetable kingdom. I refer, of course, 
to the multitudinous Insect tribes, some of which are oc- 
casionally so injurious as to spreud dismay throughout 
whole nations, and, at the same time, of habits so obscure 
as to require the most patient observation, and the ut- 
most sagacity, to ascertain their true history. Even these 
minute researches, too generally neglected or despised, are 
demanded by the best interests of Agriculture; and to be 
successful, they must be conducted on scientific princi- 
ples. A little mental discipline, however, backed by per- 
severance, will soon enable the curious observer of Na- 
ture to make valuable contributions to the common stock 
of information. 

I would therefore have every American Farmer, who 
can appreciate the responsibllities of his position, to cul- 
tivate his intellect with the same care and assiduity that 
he does his acres. Let him habituate himself to note the 
facts, to observe the phenomena, and to investigate the 
theory of the processes, which are continually taking 
place around him: and let no one delude himself into the 
belief, nor seek to excuse his deficiencies by the stale and 
hackneyed plea, that he has not time for such pursuits. 
Why, those very pursuits are part and parcel, and a very 
important part too, of his own appropriate business. It 
is precisely for su¢h business that his time is alotted to 
him. At this day, andin this land, it will not do, to urge 
the want, either of ime or opportunity, for the due per- 
formance of our parts in life. Most people contrive to 
find time for what they really wish to do; and if driven 
to the necessity, are apt to take it, at any rate, for those 
pursuits which they are resolved upon. But the fact is, 
we all idle away, or waste in frivolous amusements, more 
time than would be requisite to fit us for the perform- 
ance of our several duties. Weare very prone to mistake 
the real nature of our wants. Itis not so much to the 
want of time, as to the want of inclination, and of a prop- 
er sense of our responsibilities, that we should attribute 
our failure to possess the accomplishments which justly 
pertain to our profession, ‘and station in society. It is 
this want, this neglect of the more elevated attainments, 
and this lack of a just perception of the beautiful, which 
has, hitherto, been most striking and conspicuous among 
thé*A gricultarists of ourcountry. While our Farmers 
have generally attended, faithfully and successfully, to 
what is familiarly and truly denominated “the main 
chance,” it must be confessed that too many amon 
them have exhibited a lamentable want of tact and ski 
in planning and improving, or in availing themselves of 
natural advantages, in the arrangement of their rural es- 
tablishments. 

Next in importance to successful culture, anc a cor- 
rect knowledge of the objects and principles involved in 
the process, is the attainment known as good Taste, or 
that refined sense of the beauties of Nature, which knows 
how to appropriate her charms, in the embellishment of 
farm houses, or cot , and to invest them with that 
witchery and grace which should ever be associated with 
a country residence. No-person, who has enjoyed the 
delights of a tasteful rustic dwelling, embosomed among 
venerable trees, and reposing among the verdure of flow- 
er-spangled lawns, can fail to be shocked at the con- 
trast of a rude, vulgar looking tenement, awk- 
wardly stuck.im some open weed-grown 
without a , or an enclosure, to 
from the rays of a burning sun, or the ann 
proaches of the trampling cattle: and yet the 
ference may be entirely owing to the exercise of culti 
vated taste in the one case, and a total destitutio 
in the other. Fruit trees and shade trees, should bé re- 
garded as indispensable appendages of every human resi- 
dence. If duly attended to, the former will amoly grati- 
fy the palate, while the latter will also minister to our en- 
Joyment, directly, by the refreshing shelter afforded to 
ourselves, and indirectly, by attracting to their branches 
the lovely serenaders of feathered race. How de- 
lightful, in a tree-embowered cottage, to be roused from 
our slumbers by the gushing melodies, which, in such 










abodes, ever t the dawn of asummer morning! By 
providing a shady retreat for the little war! lers, and pro- 
tecting them from the weapons of reckless sportsmen, 
we not only secure their punctual attendance, with the 
grateful tribute of their vocal strains, on each returning 
spring, but we are rewarded, tenfold, for all such bene- 
volent offices, by the industry with which the welcome 
visitors labor to rid us of annoying and destructive in- 
sects. It should, therefore, be the business and the plea- 
sure of the intelligent Farmer, wherever located, thus to 
improve and adorn his premises. In a region so rich in 
native attractions, as our own favored County of Chester, 
it should be the study and ambition of every occupantof 
her soil, to develop all her Agricultural resources, to ac- 
quire for himself the knowledge and scientific skill which 
rightfully belong to his profession, and by the exercise of 
refined taste, to make our ancient bailiwick as eminent 
for the beauty of her country seats, as she has long been 
for the neatness and fertility of her cultivated fields. 








Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

The following circular has been addressed to one or 
two persons in each county of the state; and we trust 
the information asked for will be promptly furnished. 
Any persons possessing facts or statistics of the kind 
named, are requested to send the same, although no cir- 
cular is addressed to them,—Ep. 

Coxumsus, Ocroser 27, 1847. 

Crrcunar.—Dear Sir: The Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture being required by law to make an annual report 
to the General Assembly, giving a general view of the 
condition of agriculture throughout the state, You are 
respectfully solicited to furnish such information as you 
may possess, or can obtain, in relation to the crops and 
productions of your county; or, in case you cannot at- 
tend to this business yourself, you are requested to hand 
this circular to some suitable person who will attend to 
it, so that your county may not be omitted in the report 
of the Board. 


The interrogatories on the opposite page [below,] will 
convey an idea of the kind of information desired; and 
most of the answers can be written on the blank spaces, 
if found convenient. 

It is desired that the answers should be forwarded to 
M. B. Bareuam, at Columbus, as early as the first week 
in December; or, at farthest, not later than the 8th of 
that month, which is the day of the annual meeting of 
the Bourd, when delegates are expected to be present 
from the different counties. 

By Orper or THE Boarp. 


From THE County oF 
Answers returned by 


1, What are the. principal crops or Agricuitural pro- 
ductions of your county, stated in the order of their rela- 
live value or importance? 


2. What was the character of these crops, as to yield 


and quality, the present year, compared with the last 
year? 


3. The same, compared with an average of the past five 
or ten years? 


4. What is believed to have been the average yield of 
each crop, with ordinary good tillage, the present year? 


5. Were any of these crops materially injured the 
present year? If so, by what cause? 


6. Did this injury seem to be increased or diminished 
by any particular kind of «vil, or mode of tillage, so as to 

ord any suggestions to your mind in regard to the 
means of avoiding or lessening the evil in future? 


7. What is the common rate of farm laborer’s wages, 
by the month, and by the day, (with board)? 


8. Is there any Agricultural Society, or Farmers, 
Club, in your county? If so, give the names of the prin- 
cipal officers, with their post office address. 


9. Do you think the farmers of your county are mak- 
ing any perceptible improvements in their mode of farm- 
ing, their implements of husbandry, the quality and 
management of their domestic animals, or in the education 
of their children? 

10. Have you any reliable information or statistics in 
regard to the aggregate productions, or exports, of the 
county, or any part thereof—such as wheat and flour, 
corn, pork, butter, cheese, wool, &c.? If so, give the 
same, and name the source whence obtained. Also, add 


any other information in relation to the Agriculture of | ¥®Y 


your county, and the means of its advancement, that 
may occur to your mind. 





Prouiric Corn.—Col. Noble, of Cincinnati, . exhibited 
at alate meeting of the Horticultural Society —_— 
of Indian corn bearing twelve ears on a single stalk. 


Arrtes To Cuina.—Oune hundred barrels of magnifi- 
cent Pippin apples,from the Pelham farm, Ulster county, 
N. Y., were recently shipped from Boston to China. 
This is the first shipment ever made of this fruit to that 
part of the globe. trade with China in apples may 





yet be equal to that with England. 























Number of Hogs in Ohio--1846 and 1847. 

A Table showing the number of Hogs in each county o 
the State, (6 months old and upwards on the 1st pap 
June,) 1846 and 1847, as returned by the Assessors to 
the Auditor of State : 

Counties. | in 1846. | in 1847. 
} } 
Ade Ainthe olen 2s cuver igianats 21,133 | 27,789 
vee | 11,744 | 13,646 
‘ 5,796 | 
| 17,341 |. 20,443 
| 11,957 | 13,410 
ee EE POOPED | 25,405 | 26,694 
aR 00 caancnchobben | 29,412 41,552 
ha Vale oc cKdde.ndecdned 54,077 | 61,604 
ee ee eee | 12,533 | 
Champaign .....-....0.csee08 | 19,494 | 19,249 
I ads dls 00s ivndectsaaes | 19,692 24,211 
IE as «6.0.0.0, «0.06 ee ee'e | 31,659 
I Els a ccaceéedcctces 26,188 39,592 
CM Coc ccc ccccccsaves 17,096 27,871 
SEER, é ce cewecccevccs 17,728 | 
CE as 6.4 Jens ncleens | 15,099 | 19,086 
Cuyahoga ...........--seeees | 7,048 | 
EGG 2d 6 chee c ccccescs 3,717 
i Le ee | 22,280 | 
ROOD 46.65 0 oe iciecde coves | 22,949 | 32,465 
DU caiethRaneccasetcceccoces | 6,718 | 
OME a2 cc ccccnccpeces | 30,214 | 
SP aa | 20,768 | 31,066 
UNO EE 055 od dsecsccccess 33,568 | 46,914 
PDR dae 0 pig 06 0.000 <'e | 11,315 12,563 
CONGR Stating 260 n¥ deere: | 4,425 5,634 
MIEN 6.6 cn odcsescccegs « | 25,769 33,202 
pre ES ee ea | 93/863 | 97,744 
pS EE eee PEO | “31,494 38,275 
pe ere 13,935 17,931 
PEERS © 0000s goccecee « 7,062 8,682 
5 a ee | 14,877 | 17,874 
FROREY dabiee oc sc cccccccinages. | 1,434 | 
Highland ........0+sseceeeees | 28,444 44,794 
Hocking........++.. Meiacucks 8,255 
PI Des oo baste cvscocess | 14,227 | 18,152 
I tiles o.. odee athesateen 12,729 | 14,838 
PERAn ccs cccentec.cue . | 10,532 | 14,716 
GOTAIEE 308 ve cccccccs dabuec | 17,071 
Knox..... oy tiWite Sale dhe vbe | 19,340 
BADR ir ddhiie es ccc gevegedvens 4,069 4,571 
IIs cc ccconcdccecde% 10,020 | 9,878 
Lichi@@ dnc csc. cacccccccssccs | 26,893 | 31,543 
BREE cuiibasnnne 60s cdeanes 14,414 | 
LOFAID oceieccscocccecccccecss 8,326 | 11,638 
Lucas ........ Cee decee cacece | 7,155 | 9,580 
TREE g cage tne ccnsceadeces | 15,355 | 
Mahoning ........ Cie beaks ane | 10,937 | 12,035 
BEUENUN 6 sc cscctcccc conestese | IGRED £ Ee 
BEOOINS . scceciecens Gec¥edees 9,428 | 11,083 
Meigh 11: sscscccccccsccesss |) 1,990 | 8907 
MEE hcngncdd bevedaveghs »» | 10,114 
ENS 03 chsvddesi Seckate eal | 92,075 | 
Monroe ...... Udo serdecvidiat | 17,666 | 19,391 
Montgomery........++++ eoeee | 91,690 | 37.581 
Morgan ....ssscccciesseedes | 19,298 | 20,553 
Muskingum .......... geeecee | 30,76) | 31,832 
MNES siccccskgeaneie chars | 3,470 3,734 
Paulding ........-.. bedeoeteee | “1,574 | 2,229 
POPry ..-cceccsecocesevecces | 18,572 | 
Pickaway.....-+eseeseees wees | 93,769 | 50,925 
PURO 2.2 cccccvccivcccdagsccce | 13,505 | 17,920 
Portage ....+... ececdevceedes | *8,113 | 10,012 
Beatles... ces ciive ch tate ats 30,969 | 41,092 
Putnam ...s05+escnecdveiuers 7,815 | 11,021 
Rechland ... 2650 égiepopcaueys | 23,772 | 26,765 
Pre FE. OR Ee | 46,868 | 7.,351 
Sandusky ...... 00s eseere oboe | 11,553 | 13,819 
Scioto........ icmiisthed ooses 10,896 | 14,553 
Banece ... 06 cissedemecodivee: 21,020 | 24,925 
Shelby ....ceccecccseecececss 12,611 | 15,146 
Seach...» seviins Ud isty tae ui 23,383 | 27,288 
Busamit . . osintigeedtes ueeseve 11,112 | 13,974 
‘Eyumball . s .sctg dned clive 6 i 10,424 11,498 
‘Trensraweds ésinyiad ane usin nds > « | 19,155 
Union....... Mittin + s'n3's ets | 41,735 18,063 
Vanwert ...... OEE Se | 3,426. | 
TEGRIOR «0 nadvambeiate acares 36,144 40,228 
Washington ....eseeeeeeeeeee 12,448 

Was» cine char elias 445.4 22,945 25,639 
SPOORS ..< cuemhannese caanad 4,005 4,784 
Weed 2. cccnge she sncbhae oss 6,95) 8,842 
W yandoltt. ..0scosceactacces os 7,175 
Total number in the State in 1846, 1,405,621 
Number in 61 counties retarned for 1847, 1,372,113 
Number in the same counties in 1846, 1,097,864 
Increase in these 61 counties 274,247 

Bei ry near 25 per cent or one fourth—at which 
rate adding the counties not heard from, the whole num- 
ber in the state for the year 1847 would be about 1.756,- 
000, which is nearly one hog for each inhabitant of the 





, state—saying nothing of pigs less than 6 months old on 
ithe Int of June last. = 
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“Op Fairriey”. Loogine vrp.—Since the Ist of March 
last, our enterprising townsman, D. Tallmadge, has sold 
from his farm, one mile north of town, cattle, hogs, wool 
and wheat to the amount of $5,609—$4,000 worth being 
sold within the last tem days, andall of it cash in hand. 

Thirty-six head of cattle were purchased by Mr. John 
Wylie, and are probably the best lot of their age, ever sold 
in Ohio. 

We want an agricultural society to increase the enter- 
prise of the farming community, and our county will then 
rank among the first agricultural counties in the state, 
not only in quantity but guality—Lancaster Gazette. 
mniaaiaal . 

English News, Markets, &c. 

The commercial intelligence by the Cambria, to Oct. 
5th, is of truly a melancholy character as it regards trade 
generally. Numerous additional failures of commercial 
houses, bankers, &c., had taken place—some of them in- 
debted for enormous amounts—and a general panic per- 
vaded all classes of business men, causing a great scarcity 
of money and a very depressed and fluctuating state of 
the markets. 

The wheat and flour market had advanced a little up 
to the 24th ult., after which time it declined again till the 
lst inst., when a slight reaction took place; and at the Liv- 
erpool market on the 5th, buyers were numerous for botlr 
wheat and flour at advancing rates. Prime western canal 
flour brought 28s. per bbl.; Philadelphia and Baltimore 
26s. @ 26s. 6d.. Am. white wheat 8s. 4d. to 8s, 6d. per 
70 Ibs. Best Indian meal brings 35s. @ 36s. per bbl.— 
Indian corn, best quality, 35s. @ 36s. per 480 Ibs. The 
following shows the fluctuations in the prices of Ameri- 
can wheat and flour for the dates named: 

Flour per bbl., May 18th—49s.; Sept 3d—25s. 6d. 

Wheat per 70 lbs., May 18th—14s. 6d.; September 3d 
—7s. 6d. 

Indian corn, per 480 Ibs., February 9th—75s.; August 
17th—30s. 

Pork and bacon maintain good prices, but sales are 
quite limited and the stock on hand large: Mess pork is 
quoted at 63s. @ 70s, per bbl.—prime 45s. @ 50s. Lard 
is in active demand; cheese of good quality the same. 
Clover seed is in good request owing to partial failure of 
the crop. 

The prices of flour and wheat in the New York and 
Boston markets have advanced somewhat of late owing 
to the limited supplies going forward and the appreaching 
close of navigation. ‘ihe supplies in store are said to be 
uncommonly small for the time of year. We shall look 
for an active trade in flour and wheat by the Ohio river, 
and New Orleans during the winter. 











The Markets. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 29.—Flour has been in fair demand 
since our last at $4 87a4 90 to $5 per barrel. Wheat 90 
cents per bushel. Corn 30a32 cents; Oats 25 cents; 
Clover seed is quoted at $4a4 25 per bushel; Timothy 
$2a$3; Flax 85c. Apples $1 60al 75 per barrel; Cran- 
berries $1 25 per bushel—4 25 per barrel; Potatoes 35 
a40 gerts per bushel at wholesale, retail'50 cents. Pork 
and n remain as heretofore, sales light; Lard No. 1 
is quoted at 10a104 cents per pound; No. 2js 7a74 cents; 
Butter for packers brings 10a 11 cents, retail at 15a20 
cents, prime lump 25 cents; Cheese inboxes for ship- 
ment 64a64 cents, sales large; Eggs for packers bring 12 
al3 cents per dozen, retal at 14a15, 

Hogs.—Several lots have been slaughtered since our 
last reyiew. We note the following additional sales: 300 
head; heavy, Kentucky, at $4 50; 150 head, average 
weight over 200 pounds, at $450... These prices are 
above the views of buyers for late delivery.. A sale of 


* 435 head good Ky. at $450; 170 head to arrive aes 
heavy Ohio at $4 77; 106 do. to average ut 236 


pounds, to arrive next week, at $3 50 gross. 


Beef Cattle—We have noticed several droves 
through the city within a few days, on their way to the 
pens. The supply is mow good, and increasing. 
highest figure at which packers will look, for good heavy 
animals is $4 per 100 pounds nett, which is price at 
which the chief sales have been made this week. For 
ay superior animals, butchers pay a fraction more.— 

zette. ; , 


Massition, Oct.26.—Flonr. 25 per barrel; Wheat 
$1 124al 15 per bushel; § 25 cents; Corn 50 cents: 
Clover seed $3 5Ja3 76; Timothy $1 50al 75; Butter 
in kegs, &c. 10411 cents per pound; Cheese 5éa6 cents. 

New Yors, Oct. 29.—(By Telegraph.) Flour is firm 
at $6-62a6 75, receipts large; Wheat is in active demand 
for shipment, prime white brings $1 37al 38 per bushel; 
Gorn 75a78 per bushel. No change in price of pork, é&c. 


pass varities of 





CLUMB US PRODUCE MARKET. 


GRAIN. 
Wheat, ® bu., 





{ Honey trained 
99 @ 95 |POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 16 @ 18| “Turkeys, each, 


Oats, 6 @ I 
PROVISIONS. 
Flour, retail, bbl, 5.00 @ 5,25 
nd 100 Ibs 2,50 @ 

* Buckwheat, 2,00 
Indian meal, bu. 31 
Homminy, quart, 3 
Beef, hd qr. 

* _ 300 ths., 350 

“ fore qr., ~ 3,00 
Pork, mess, bbl, 
Hogs, ® 1001bs, 4,00 
Hams, country lb; 6 

“ city cured, 7% 
Lard, tb., ret,, fo 

“ in kegs or bis, 
Butter, best rolls, 11 

- common, 9 

“*~ inkegs, 8 


& 
® 
x 


Ducks. ¥ 

Chickens, “ 
SUNDRIES, 

Apples, hn. 


% 
Peaches, dried, 
Potatoes, 
Onions, 7 
White beans tn 1,00 
Hay, ton, 4,00 
Wood, hard ¢,rd 2,00 
Sal 1,75 


37 


zekee os 8 
&s sg 8 


OOH OOO SEORHHEOH OOOO 
88 


& 


EEDS. 
Clover, bu., 
Timothy, 
Flax, 

ASHES 
Pot, 100 Ibs, 
Pearl, 

Wool, common, 
“half bi'd, 
$~ full bid. 


3.00 
2,00 
75 


3.50 
4,00 
18 
20 


ae 


©@HHOOHGOOOSOOSOOSO 
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FRUIT TREES. 


Pec desirous of obtaining good fruit.can now be supplied 
with trees of the choicest kipds, they having been selected with 
greet care from the best Eastern, t r with the most approved 
Western varieties, The trees are all fine and vigorous, and grafted or 
budded on the best seed!ing stocks by myself, will be warranted cor- 
rect, They consist of apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum, apricot and 
quince, a'so gooseberries, currants, raspberries, filberts, grape vines 
and strawberries, oynamental trees, shrubs and plants, with a large 
variety of choice roses, a'so a large stock of rhubarb or pie plant, 
and — large Dutch and giant asparagus roots, two and three years’ 
growth. 

Nursery on Sonth half mile east of High street, and a few rods 
south of National road. JOHN BURR. 

Columbus, Nov. 1, 1847,—2t. 

Orders left atthe store of John Miller, (or directed to me) will 
receive attention. 





CAPITOL HOUSE, COLUMBUS, O. 


bk subscriber has taken charge of, and opened the above named 
House, which is situated one square south of the State House,. 
on High street, and in the centre of the business part of the city 
This is the site of the old and well known residence of Dr. L. 
Goodale. and has lately bhen added to and thoroughly re- 
paired by him. ‘The subseriber has taken especial pains to fit up 
this house in good style, with new furniture. The beds.and bed- 
ding are al! new, and the house well supplied with good hair mat- 
trasses. 

No pains will be spared to render those who patronjze this house, 
in every respect comfortable. 

The Stabling of the house is, and will be kept in the best order, 
and the subscriber will have as good attendants as can be procured. 

There is a!so a first-;ate Livery Stable on the premises, conveni- 
ent for those who may wih accommodations of that kind. 

Nov. 1.—31. GEO. LEVERETT. 





NEW CHERRIES. 
A Canv.—The public having manifested some interest in the re- 
sult of my eflorts at raising uew varieties of cherries, [ would 
take the liberty to state, that many of my seedlings have fruited 
freely one, two, and some of them three years. 

In order that they may be thoroughly tested by an impartial per- 
son, and one at the same time qualified to judge correctly of their 
merits, I have placed them at the contro! of Mr. Eruiorr. He has 
carefully watched their progress, made drawings of the fruit, noted 
their qualities and compared the results from year to year. He is 
also authorised to name and describe them, as he deems proper. 1 
holding myself in no wise responsible for any statement, name or 
descriptisn he may publish; though I have the fullest confidence that 
the most correct and yy descriptions will be made by him, 
otherwise I should not have entrusted him with the responsibility. 

At the same time I have placed in his hands the-sole disposal of 
buds, grafts and trees of my new seedling varieties. and from him 
in future they can only be obtained. J.P. KIRTLAND. 

Fruit Ridge, near Cleveland, Aug.2 1847, 


—— 


; TRE TREES. 
AVING purchased of Prof. J. P. KLR TLAND all buds or grafts 
that may be cut from the original trees of his new seedling 
Cherries, as follows. : 

CLEVELAND BIG«RREAU, 

ROGEKPORT BIGARREAU, 

THE DOCTOR, 

LATE BIGARREAU. 
Descriptions of which have appeared in the Horticulturist, we offer 
for sale the present fall a Tinted number of thrifty trees, one year’s 
growth at one dollar per tree. 

We have also for sale, at the regular rates, a fine. stock of trees of 
perie allthe new and most popular, as well as old varieties of 

ruits. 

Having purchased the entire Nursery Stock of Fruit Trees grown 
by Prof. Kirtland, we shall. be enabled to offer to hasers this 
fail, one of the largest and best stocks of trees to he found in the 
Western country.—We shall offer about 150 varieties of — 
pears, among them will be found nearly all the ated 
new kinds, 50 varieties of cherries, 70 varieties of plums, apricots, 
nectarines, quinees, &c, &c. Our stock of ornamental! trees, 
shrubs, evergreens, climbing vines, &c., &c., is very large, and em- 
braces all the most esteemed varieties, many of them being large 
and finely grown, 


ELLIOT’S FAVORITE, 
OHIO BEAUTY, 
KIRTLAND’S MARY, 


Of Roses, we have one of the most perfect collections that can | 


possibly be found, comprising all the most esteemed June Roses, to- 
gether with hundreds of perpetual blooming varieties, many of them 
perfectly hardy. Hedge Plants of Buckthorn, Locust, Privet, and 
American arbor Vitae, in any quantity and at reasonable prices. 
15,000 Peach Trees, from 6 to 12 feet high, aod embracing over 70 


varieties. 
We shali offer these to purchasers at the.Jow price of $12 a hun- 


Ina word, we offer for sale.our stock of trees, shrahs,etc., at as 
Jow pricesas any nursery in States, where trees are war- 
ranted correct to name. 5 
Catalogues sent gratis to all applitants by Jetter, eon = 
Oct. 15, 1847. Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, 0. 





5,000 GRAFTED APPLE TREES 
For Sale at Very Reduced Prices. 
received A T ft 
Wr occhard planting, cod earbrering chout Oty 
summer, fall and winter fruit, well edapted to this 
+ ‘These tsees will be sold by the hundred or thou- 
sand, at uncommonly low prices—say $12 50 per 100, or $10 when 
a large number are taken! 


Those wishing to plant orchards of choice fruit, should send 
orders soon. ‘The trees will be kept safely till spring if desired. 


‘ M. B. BATEHAM. 
Columbus, Oct. 15, 1847. 


FINE PEACH TREES. 
ey forty varieties Of the very finest kinds of peaches, most 
of them having been tested and found well adapted to this 
climate. and embracing several choice new varieties—the trees re- 
— thrifty, size, and warranted true to their names, for 


le by. M. B. BATEHAM. 
Columbus, O., Oct: 1, 1847. 


100,000 FRUIT TREES FOR SALE AT RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 
5,000 Peach Trees—5 to 10 feet high, 8 to $10 per 100. 


30,000 Apple Trees of the most improved varieties 8to $12 per 
100, with a large stock of Pears, Plums, Cherries. Apricots,-Nectar- 
ines, and Quinces, including many trees of extra size, and a fine lot 
of Dwarf Pears. , 


iss 
lect kinds, 








ALSO 
A large supply of Grape Vines, foreign and native, among which 
are man a plants of the Isabella, Catawba, Alexander, 
Sweet Water, etc. . 


ALSO 

A splendid assortment of the most desirable ornamental trees and 
shrubs, embracing large-sized trees of Balsam Fir. Norway Spruce, 
Silver Fir, Eu. Larch, Silver Maple, Eu. Sycamore, Eu Mountain 
Ash, Eng. Horse Chestnut, Pawlonia, etc., etc., etc., etc. 

ALSO, OF ROSES, 

The most extensive and valuable selection west of Philadelphia, 
embracing the choicest varieties of the Noisetie, Bengal, Tea, Bour- 
bon, Hylrid Perpetua's, and other evet-blooming roses, with 8 vari- 
eties of the moss, and a few thousand plants of the much-admired 
Double Michigan and other climbing roses. 

Our trees and plants are all grown hy ourselves, warranted gen- 
wine, and will Ne sold as low as at any other establishment in the 
country. ; 

Orders from a distance, enclosing the money or a satisfactory re- 
ference, will be promptly executed. 


Cleveland, Sept. 30, 1847. 


CITY NURSERY. 


95.000 trees of the choicest fruit for sate at the city nursery, con- 
sisting of apples, pears, quinces, cherries, plums, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, almonds, grape vines, gooseeerries, currants, 
raspberries, strawberries, &c., &c. 

ardy ornamental trees, shrubs andi ame, green house plants, 


All orders punctually attended to.) 


LATHAM & LAZELL. 
Columbus, Sept. 8, 1847. " 
» 3 


=" 
PRINCE'S LINNZZAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
AND NURSERIES, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


M. R PRINCE & CO, successors of Wm. Prince, and sole 

proprietors of bis great co!lection of Fruit Trees, &c., will 
transmit their New Descriptive Cata'ogues (36th edition) with 
prices, to post paid applicants—to purchasers gr to others 
at $I per sett. They comprise,in addition to size, color, quality, 
&c., the glands and b L if every peach. The specimen 
grounds contain 2,000 vai of fruits, and the trees sold are in- 
veasbiotn san oo ga gat Sos parr ~ yy 
Yatalogue for nurseries. w ear trees, 
can be suppen in a bearing state, on ‘Portugal quince, and 
25,000 of t 


a 
he usual size. 
against a deceptive use of our 


McINTOSH & CO., 








N. B.—The public are.cautioned 
name and title by a man named Winter. 
September 15, 1847. 


Ancient and Real Linnzan Botanic Garden and 
Nursery, 
Late of WILLIAM PRINCE, deceased, 
FLUSHING, L. I., NEAR NEW-YORK. 
HE now pr of this celebrated Nursery, known as 
Prince’s, and exclusively designated by the above title for near- 
ly fifty years, offer for sale every description, including the newest 
and choicest varieties ,of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Sunrvss, Vines, Pa iliee, Loner wh. tin enuineness haga may 
be depended : they mer 
the Gealibuanans and PaTRONAGE of the Public, by Lergerrty and 
lageneugy tp conten, ate om ATION in carpe. a 
te . 
re Cat rt rE Prprictrs 
September Ist, 1847. 








_OLD COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


pees poe be found at this Old Establishment, the largest col- 
lection of trees, of the choicest kind of fruit that can be fuund 
in other nursery in the W Ihave also on hand a large lot 
of f vines, &c. &c. Also 

one of the hend- 


trees. ih odes 
L em LAZELL. 


FARMERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
the highest market-price for Brown Mustard Seed, at 
my oaaed Manufactory on Western Row, d 
of sacal ie ans in tho Unped tote. 
PURE FINE ‘ARD, 
‘ ROBERT SAVILL. 
neers owe, 
ADVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper wi!! 


be itiserted at the rate of 6-cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for 
each subsequent insertion. 











